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Since the publication of the post-conciliar Rite of 
Exorcism, exorcists have made various comments indicating that 
the new Rite is less effective than the previous Rite, found in the 
pre-conciliar Rituale Romanum. In 2014, the United States 
Conference of Catholic Bishops approved a new English 
translation of the Rite of Exorcism, hoping that it would be more 
effective. This paper will analyze the language of the Rites to 
attempt to discover why certain translations are more effective 
than others, and the role of language in the celebration of this 
and related sacramentals. 

It is important first to note that the practice of exorcism 
within the Church has existed since the very beginning. 
Throughout his travels in the Gospels, Christ encounters 
demoniacs and people otherwise afflicted by various demons. 


Christ himself exorcises many of these individuals, liberating 
them from the suffering, typically telling the demon “[c]ome out 
of the man, you unclean spirit!” Although exorcism predated 
Christ’s Incarnation, and are found in Jewish folklore, including 
the Book of Sirach where the Archangel Raphael exorcises a 
demon, exorcism becomes much more prevalent in the New 
Testament. Christ Himself goes as far as to say “... these signs 
will accompany those who believe: by using my name they will 
cast out demons.” It is with this that Christ leaves the Apostles, 
whom He tasks with continuing the Church’s ministry of 
exorcism. 

The Apostles take up Christ’s command, and go on to 
exorcise demons throughout the Acts of the Apostles. 
Throughout their ministries as exorcists, the Apostles typically 
use a simple formula, saying “... I order you in the name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her.” It is through this simple, 
imperative command that seemed efficacious when the Apostles 
carried out their ministries. As the Church continued to grow, 
these simple imperative commands were the norm for the first 
two centuries. As a ritual for exorcism developed, many 
prominent saints “... recommended that the adjuration and 
accompanying prayers should be couched in the words of Holy 
Writ.” These simple exorcisms were used for the majority of the 
Church’s history, combining Scripture and imperative 
commands towards the demon. 

After the Council of Trent, the Rituale Romanum was made 
uniform, and became the primary text for all liturgies and para- 
liturgical services in the Latin Church that were not already 
compiled in the Missale Romanum, Cerimoniale Episcoporum, 
and Breviarium Romanum. This new Rituale Romanum included 
the Rite of Exorcism, which was the most common form of the 
rite in the Western Church from its publication until the 
twentieth century. This disruption of the use of the Rituale 
exorcism came about when the Rite of Exorcism was revised in 
accordance with Sacrosanctum Concilium, which instructed that 
““..some changes have become necessary to adapt 
[sacramentals] to the needs of our own times.” While 
adaptations of the Rite of Exorcism may be merited to fit the 
goal put forth by the Second Vatican Council in this document, 
many exorcists believe that the revisions which were done in the 
‘spirit of the Council’ overstepped their bounds, and the 
resulting Rite of Exorcism that was published in 1998 is not as 
effective because of some of the revisions. Fr. Gabriel Amorth, 


the exorcist for the Diocese of Rome says that although the 
Council called for the Rite to be adapted, “... this order was 
disobeyed, as there was a desire to rewrite them all from 
scratch.” It is because of this complete reworking of the Rite of 
Exorcism that the current (1998) Rite is a radical departure from 
the Rite found in the Rituale Romanum. Such a departure may 
have to do that those clerics who participated in composing the 
new Rite had no experience with exorcism themselves, and did 
not consult any exorcists in their work. It should be noted, 
however, that the Congregation for Divine Worship received a 
new prefect, Jorge Arturo Agustin Cardinal Medina Estévez, 
around the same time the new Ritual was published. Although 
Cardinal Medina approved the publication of the new Rite, 
Cardinal Medina heard of the problems with the 1998 Rite, and 
offered that any exorcists who would prefer to use the Rite 
contained in the Rituale Romanum could contact the 
Congregation, which would “willingly accord it.” This 
acknowledgement that the 1998 Rite may not be as efficacious 
as the Rite contained in the Rituale Romanum is important to 
note, and Cardinal Medina’s response allows exorcists to 
perform their ministry with greater ease. 

Before closing this brief history of the Rite of Exorcism, it 
is worthwhile to briefly mention the idea of ‘deliverance 
groups,’ that is groups of laypeople who claim to exercise some 
ministry as exorcists, which have become common in some 
places. These groups do not use either Rite contained in the 
1998 publication, or the Rituale Romanum, but instead import 
beliefs from Pentecostal groups in which the faithful exorcise 
the possessed through ‘the power of the Holy Spirit.’ This 
should immediately create concern, as “... the fundamental 
point of exorcism is not pneumatological, but Christological.” 
Although the Holy Spirit is a powerful advocate and aid in any 
work of the Church, the absence of Christ from any form of 
exorcism is unwarranted. Fr. Gabriele Amorth, exorcist for the 
Diocese of Rome, goes as far as to say, “... many claim to 
perform exorcisms, while—at best—they simply intone prayers 
of deliverance and—at worst—they practice witchcraft.” It is 
because of this, and the desire that exorcism should be practiced 
as a ministry that the Church places the “ministry to energumens 
in the hands of the bishop, who may allow deacons, priests, or 
other clergy to attempt demonic deliverance.” With this in mind, 
the use of the Rite of Exorcism is the primary weapon against 
possession by the devil, and is meant to be used by a priest- 


exorcist, with the permission of his bishop. 

With the history of the Rite of Exorcism having been 
defined, it is important to recognize that exorcism has come to 
be understood as a sacramental in the Church. Since exorcism is 
a sacramental, it is important to identify that it is nota 
Sacrament. Sacramentals are “... sacred signs which bear a 
resemblance to the sacraments: they signify effects, particularly 
of a spiritual kind, which are obtained through the Church's 
intercession. By them men are disposed to receive the chief 
effect of the sacraments, and various occasions in life are 
rendered holy.” Sacramentals, therefore, are those signs that we 
encounter many times each day, and which we use as a means to 
obtain grace. These include such examples as holy water, 
rosaries, scapulars, priestly blessings, and the Rite of Exorcism. 
Whereas all of these are means of obtaining grace, it is worth 
mentioning that exorcism holds the special honor of having been 
instituted by Christ himself. Although this does not mean that 
exorcism is a Sacrament, it does highlight the importance of 
exorcism in the ministry of the Church. 

With sacramentals having been defined, it is important to 
highlight how a sacramental works, and by what means a 
sacramental is confected. To understand a sacramental is 
confected, we must first understand the ideas of matter and form 
in Sacramental Theology. While this idea is commonly applied 
to the Sacraments, the ideas proposed are easily transferrable. 
The Catechism of Trent defines these idea that, “[e]very 
Sacrament consists of two things, matter, which is called the 
element, and form, which is commonly called the word.” To 
exemplify this is common Sacramental thought, in the 
Sacrament of Baptism, the matter is water and the form is “I 
baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” Through this action, the individual being Baptized 
is Baptized. An important distinction, however, is that the 
sacramental effect in a sacramental does not require a matter for 
the sacramental to be confected. This is seen in some 
sacramentals, such as the sign of the cross, or a priestly blessing. 
Both of these sacramentals employ a form so that the 
sacramental is confected, but neither requires matter. This 
reasoning, then, suggests that sacramentals require form, but not 
matter. 

The individual sacramental would seem to change, then, 
depending on the form, that is the words, if the words were to 
change. Since the form of the Sacrament is dependent on the 


language used. This dependency suggests that a different 
blessing confects a different sacramental, and so Holy Water 
blessed according to the Rituale Romanum, and Holy Water 
blessed according to the more recent Book of Blessings, have 
different effects because the words of the blessing of the water 
(the form) changes between the two. An analysis of the two 
blessings show why the two may differ in their effects. The 
Blessing of Holy Water in the Rituale Romanum 1s significantly 
longer than that in the Book of Blessings, and includes specific 
prayers of exorcism. According to the Rituale, the priest 
exorcises the water before blessing it, so that it may “... drive 
afar all power of the enemy, in fact, to root out and banish the 
enemy himself, along with his fallen angels.” Since this 
particular blessing of water includes prayers that the holy water 
being confected may be particularly efficacious against the 
enemy, it stands to reason that holy water blessed using the 
Rituale Romanum would be more efficacious than holy water 
blessed using rites that omit any mention of the enemy. This 
example explains how the wording of the form of a sacramental 
could affect the sacramental itself. 

Since a sacramental can vary depending on the form with 
which it was blessed, it is possible that different species of a 
similar sacramental (e.g.: holy water) have different effects. The 
Rite of Exorcism, however, aims to achieve a specific cause, the 
liberation of an individual afflicted by demonic possession. The 
liberation of the individual from diabolical forces, then, is the 
end-goal of every exorcism. If a certain Rite of Exorcism does 
not reach the end-goal of liberation from demonic possession, it 
is less effectual. It would behoove the Church as a whole to find 
the most efficacious Rite of Exorcism, then to aid Her ministers 
in delivering those who are afflicted by the devil. The different 
formulas used, then, ought to be analyzed and observed to find 
the most effective Rite. 

Because of the importance of the formula in the 
efficaciousness of the exorcism, the place of language within the 
Rite is worthy of some analysis. Language is vital to the 
Catholic worldview, and Sacraments cannot be confected 
without an act of language. In Baptism, the minister must speak 
the Trinitarian formula while baptizing for the Sacrament to be 
confected. Likewise, when the Blessed Sacrament is confected 
at Mass, the priest must speak the Words of Consecration for 
transubstantiation to occur. This importance of language within 
the sacramental theology of the Church indicates that language 


plays a major role in the Christian life as a whole. God even ties 
his own revelation to language in a radical way, first through His 
prophets, who proclaim God’s word. The understanding of the 
second person of the Trinity even further radicalizes the 
emphasis on language, Jesus Christ, as the Word of God. This 
indicates that language is central to our Catholic faith. Due to 
this, we ought to seek to understand how our use of language is a 
fulfillment of the Church’s mission. 

A major linguistic point when discussing exorcism is the 
use of invocative or imperative prayers. An imperative exorcism 
is a command issued to the demon, in the name of Christ and 
Church, and this is what is most often thought of when exorcism 
is mentioned. One such command given to the demon in the 
Rituale Romanum is: “[t]herefore, I adjure you ever unclean 
spirit, every spectre from hell, every satanic power, in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth... to cease your assault against the 
creature whom He has formed from the slime of the earth for 
His own honor and glory...” It is clear in this excerpt from the 
Rituale that the demon is being commanded, not asked, therefore 
making this an imperative exorcism. It should also be noted that 
throughout the New Testament, exorcisms presented are largely 
imperative. Paul uses the following formula when exorcising 
someone afflicted by a demon: “I order you in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her.” It is clear, then, that imperative 
exorcism is prevalent and efficacious in its use. 

The concept of imperative exorcism points to an important 
linguistic idea that we should consider when discussing these 
matter. The concept of the imperative voice is prevalent in most 
languages, but varies in expression. It should be noted that the 
English does have an imperative voice, however it is not 
expressed as clearly as in many language. For instance, to give 
the command “go!,” the Italian would say “va” or vai.” This 
phrasing is different from any other conjugation of the verb 
andare, and it cannot be confused with a suggestion or a 
indicative statement. It is worth mentioning that the primary 
language of exorcism from the Council of Trent until the reform 
of the Rite of Exorcism in 1998 was Latin, which has a clear, 
imperative voice. When the exorcist ordered the demon to “... 
cease your assault against the creature,” the Latin formula uses 
the word destina, which is the word for ‘desist,’ given as a 
singular, second-person command. It is evident that the English 
translation lacks the clarity that the Latin (and, by extension, 
romance languages) has in this regard. The clarity may be 


important, because “[d]emons will not voluntarily leave their 
human abode; they have to be evicted.” The clarity of the 
imperative voice, then, suggests that the forcefulness of the 
language use may help in exorcising the demon. 

The language of the rites of a the Church have undergone 
many changes in recent years, especially concerning language. 
The Second Vatican Council called for the rites and 
sacramentals of the Church to be revised, to better adapt to the 
needs of the people. The door was also opened for regional 
Bishop’s Conference to issue versions of rites and sacramentals 
that were better adapted to fit the needs of their particular 
countrymen. This, however, could easily make a turn for the 
worst, as seen in the German Bishops’ Conference’s ‘Prayer for 
the Liberation from Evil.’ The German Bishops’ Conference 
formed a commission to write this modified rite in 1979, and 
published their draft of the liturgy in 1983. Such a development 
is certainly a poor choice on the part of the Church, to neglect 
the ministry of exorcism that Christ first left his apostles. It is 
not, however, unexpected that the deterioration of our 
understanding of the spiritual and sacramental reality that is 
central to authentic Christian faith has led to large 
misconceptions about the reality of evil in the world. 

It could be that this deterioration of our understanding of 
the reality of evil in the world has affected the ministry of 
exorcism in the Church. In some ways, the response of the 
German Bishops’ Conference was more than most Bishops’ 
Conferences. Whereas the German Church sought to retain some 
semblance of talk of evil, many countries just abandoned the 
idea of exorcism. Fr. Gabriele Amorth writes of one case where 
one European man was unable to find a single exorcist anywhere 
in the country in which he lived, and needed to travel 
internationally to receive the aid of the Church in Her ministry 
of exorcism. The rejection of the concept of the reality of evil 
and the devil could very well have to do with the increased 
emphasis of individuality that has arisen in recent decades. One 
contemporary theologian summarized this idea, explaining how 
the belief in the demonology that the Church historically 
accepted is harmful to individualism, saying: “[t]he biggest 
problem with old-fashioned demonology is that it mitigates 
personal responsibility, reflected in sayings like ‘the devil made 
me do it.’ Having surrendered to demon possession, you could 
hardly say no to your constellation of choices that emerged from 
that one decision to sell your soul.” It would seem, then, that the 


rise of individualism has negatively affected our understanding 
of the possibility of evil in our lives. Whereas nothing can fully 
violate the free will of an individual person, the threat of some 
external entity influencing our wills is insulting to the 
contemporary understanding of individualism is bizarre to 
contemporary thought. When confronted about how the 1998 
Rite of Exorcism directly mentions the devil (as opposed to the 
1983 German Bishops’ Prayer for Deliverance from Evil), Jorge 
Cardinal Medina said that disbelief in the devil is a “... serious 
fault in religious education,” and that such belief“... belongs to 
Catholic faith and doctrine.” As such, the weakened beliefs of 
our times are flawed, and we should not adapt the rites of the 
Church to these unsound beliefs. 

As with the ancient law of /ex orandi lex credendi, our 
clarity in belief ought to be mirrored in our clarity of prayer. It is 
worth considering, the linguistic ramifications of what language 
we use to perform the Rite of Exorcism. Since the publication of 
the Rituale Romanum’s Rite of Exorcism, which followed the 
Council of Trent, Latin was the primary language of exorcism. 
Linguistically, the Latin language allows much less ambiguity 
than other languages. As Latin is heavily declined, word order 
largely does not matter, and the sentences can express much 
clearer ideas as a result. As we have established that the clarity 
of the command could affect the sacramental results of the act, it 
is possible that the clarity of the language could produce a 
different sacramental effect. Again, since we have established 
that the wording of the sacramental act can produce a different 
sacramental. And, if the sacramental act has a definitive goal (in 
the case of exorcism, the expulsion of the demon), if the 
sacramental does not achieve this goal as well, it is less 
effective. 

It is this contemporary worldview that has negatively 
impacted the Rite of Exorcism in its recent development. The 
contemporary climate has fueled growing disbelief in demonic 
activity and exorcism, with the Rite having been cast in the same 
lot as Hollywood movie magic, instead of being treated as an 
article of faith. Perhaps this is why the composition of the 1998 
Rite was flawed: because of the worldview in the 1980’s and 
1990’s that began to oppose itself to a worldview open to the 
spiritual realities that the Rite of Exorcism acknowledges. This 
was made worse when liturgists were commission to write the 
1998 Rite, with no exorcists having been consulted. More so, 
Amorth notes that some liturgists on the panel that wrote the 


1998 Rite wanted to abandon any semblance of the Rituale 
Romanum Rite of Exorcism, yielding to the spirit of the times. 
Perhaps it is this spirit that influenced the writers of the 1998 
Rite of Exorcism to depart from the “[e]fficacious prayers, 
prayers that had been in existence for twelve centuries,” which 
“were suppressed and replaced by new ineffective prayers,” 
ultimately rendering the 1998 Rite “... completely ineffectual.” 
It would seem, then, that the denial of the sacramental and 
spiritual reality of evil directly played into the formation of the 
1998 Rite, and these conditions in which it was written reduced 
the sacramental efficaciousness of the 1998 Rite. Again, the 
permission for the Rite of Exorcism from the Rituale Romanum 
to be used, granted by Jorge Cardinal Medina shortly after the 
publication of the 1998 Rite could be read as an unofficial 
disapproval of the 1998 Rite. 

The question does arise, however, regarding the place of 
intention versus understanding in the Rite of Exorcism. This 
revolves around the idea that, in an exorcism, there are two 
opposing wills that are working against each other. Whereas in 
most sacramental acts, only one will is active (e.g.: that of the 
priest who is blessing the sacramental), exorcism places the will 
of the priest against the will of the demon. This, however, raises 
the question as to whether the intention of the priest, or the 
understanding of the demon is more important. This question of 
the understanding of the demon leads us to realize that, strictly 
speaking, language does not matter to the demon. As a non- 
corporeal entity, the demon has no need for language. As our 
own language is formed by our physicality (e.g.: the movement 
of our larynx, lips, and tongue), a demon on its own is incapable 
of employing language. It is more likely that the demon 
entertains the concept of forms, and communicates this in some 
metaphysical way. Since language, therefore, doesn’t matter to 
the demon, it appears as though the intention of the priest is the 
primary factor in exorcism. 

The primary mode by which the priest expresses his 
intention is the language through which he performs the Rite. It 
is interesting to mention that while we, as humans, can entertain 
a form in the same way that an angel or demon can, we must use 
our physical natures to express our intentions linguistically. This 
is likely due to the divinization of our human nature through 
Christ’s Incarnation. It would appear, then, that the linguistic 
expressions that compose all rites of the Church are the way that 
God intended us to express the intention through which the 


priest exercises the authority of the Church. Nonetheless, the 
priest must intend what he says, and the linguistic education of 
the priest is therefore important. If the priest is unable to 
understand when he is issuing an imperative command, 
regardless of language, it seems that his intention may be 
flawed. 

We can also establish that it is the intention of the priest, 
and not the understanding of the demon that affects the exorcism 
by looking at demonic activity that 1s not possession, but is 
resolved by exorcism. This could occur when demonic activity 
is attached to a particular place or object. This is often said to be 
the effect of a curse. The Rituale Romanum allows for this, with 
Fr. Amorth explaining: “[a malediction] can be accomplished 
under a variety of forms like spells, curses... The Roman Ritual 
used to explain how one should confront it. The New Ritual on 
the other hand categorically declares that it is absolutely 
forbidden to perform exorcisms in such cases.” In such a case, 
where the demon does not inhabit a human vessel, the demon 
would not share in the afflicted person’s faculty of hearing, and 
lacking physicality would be unable to hear by conventional 
means. This suggests that the efficaciousness 1s tied to the 
priest’s will, and not to the ability of the demon to understand. 

It is worth noting that in some cases, intention is simplified 
to the idea as having “...intended to do what the Church does.” 
This is typically interpreted as following proper matter and 
form, and the intention of the minister is presumed as long as 
these are fulfilled. However, we must first establish the idea that 
the language does directly affect the result. The language of the 
Rite of Exorcism was completely changed, and the result may 
vary because of this. Just as if a priest modified the Words of 
Consecration significantly enough so that they no longer meant 
what Jesus Christ intended them to mean, no transubstantiation 
would occur, the effect of exorcism too could vary. Although it 
is true that Ecclesia supplet, this concept applies to the graces 
received, not the effect of the sacramental act itself. Because of 
this, when the Blessed Sacrament is not truly consecrated, the 
grace that the Church supplies does not consecrate the 
Sacrament, but supplies the graces that are lacking from the 
inefficacious Sacrament to the faithful. With a sacramental, 
however, the graces are directly tied to the essence of the 
sacramental. I conclude, then, that the intention of the priest is 
vital, and if the sacramental act is lacking, it affects the validity 
of the sacramental act. 


The two rites, then, if they truly do have different effects, 
would seem to represent different intentions. This would be 
evident by their linguistic expression of the Rite of Exorcism, 
which varies between each Rite. The Rituale Romanum does not 
allow the exorcist to avoid imperative exorcisms, in which the 
demon is commanded to depart from the afflicted person. Fr. 
Amorth’s testimony, as well as the testimony of other exorcists, 
suggests that the rite found in the Rituale Romanum is more 
effective. Exorcists humorously describe the Rituale Romanum 
Rite as a ‘tank in a surplice,’ and the 1998 Rite as a ‘liturgy 
without ammunition’ when comparing the two. 

It should be noted that the 1998 Rite was revised in 2004, 
but it has been made more difficult to obtain copies of more 
recent Rites, to discourage people from misusing them. 
Additionally, the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops 
approved a new Rite in 2014, but this has only been made 
available to bishops and exorcists. These newer rites may bridge 
the gap, and create new revisions of the rites, as the Second 
Vatican Council called for, without disregarding the centuries of 
tradition that the Rituale Romanum holds. This could be 
promising, if these newer rites are as efficacious as the Rituale 
Romanum, allowing an effectual ritual to be used while 
modifying it for a particular audience. 

Exorcism has been a ministry the Church has worked in 
since Her founding, with Christ giving his Apostles the authority 
to cast out demons in his name. The formula used in exorcism 
has evolved over time, therefore showing that legitimate, 
organic development is possible in the rite. The way by which 
the Rite of Exorcism operates is unique in the realm of 
sacramentals, because it has a desire effect that is easily 
measured, and thus is can be deemed efficacious or not. 
Language plays an important role is discerning the effectiveness 
of different Rites because of its place in sacramental theology, 
and clarity and voice seem to affect the sacramental act. When 
clarity and voice are altered, it can have negative effects on the 
efficaciousness of the exorcism, and when this is prescribed it 
can weaken the Rite as a whole. The intention of the priest is 
particular important, because it is the priest’s intention which 
truly decides the act. Finally, new Rites have been approved 
recently, but are not available to the public. It is possible that 
these new Rites are legitimate and organic developments of the 
Rite of Exorcism, and that these will prove to be effective tools 
of the Church in Her ministry of exorcism. This ministry of 


exorcism is an important and ancient practice within the Church, 
and it ought to be perfected as much as possible, so that Holy 
Mother Church may continue to labor for the liberation of 
oppressed souls with the most effective tools possible. 
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